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(For the New England Farmer.]} 
VALUABLE DONATIONS OF NEW FRUITS.® 


Mr Eprror—It may not be forgotten, that 
during the summer of 1831, a valuable donation 
of scions of many new kinds of Pears, of un- 
doubted excellence, was sent by Professor Van 
Mons of Louvain in Belgium, to the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society. Unfortunately, these 
were delayed in a protracted route through Paris 
and France, and never arrived to America till 
August, and then though evidently in a ruined 
condition, every art, every exertion, was essayed 
to save them, but in vain, for their destruction 
was total. 

The next year, or in 1832, another consignment 
of scions of more thana hundred and twenty 
new kinds of Pears, was sent by Dr Van Mons, to 
the same Society, together with some sheets di- 
rect from the press, of certain publications having 
reference to them. The letter to Gen. Dearborn 
indeed came, as directed, but the donation of the 
new kinds of fruit, and the publications which 
accompanied them, were utterly lost, and never 
arrived at their destination, no intelligence con- 
cerning their fate could ever be obtained. 

Ata later date, application was made to Dr 
Van Mons, by Mr Robert Manning and myself in- 
dividually, for the renewal of these same kinds 
which, had been sent by him in the former dona- 
tion to the society ; also for some other new and 
celebrated kinds which had been described either 
by him or by M. Bose, in the celebrated Nouveau 
Cours Complet D’Agriculture; and through his 
distinguished ‘iberality and philanthropy, scions of 
a numerous list of new varieties which are de- 
scribed as of first rate excellence, have been sent 
to us, during the years 1834 and 1835. More than 
ninety named kinds have thus been received, mest 
of al! which are new to our country and most all 
are now living, and growing. Besides these, 
scions of many other new, and as yet unnamed 
kinds were sent, near seventy of which are also 
living and growing. All these last are designated 
by numbers, which according to Dr Van Mons 
have been described by him in a volume which 
was then in press, at the time his last letter was 
written. 

Amongst the kinds renewed of those formerly 
sent and lost, we find the “ Dearborn”—a fruit, 
which according to M. Van Mons, has been pro- 
nounced exquisite by amateurs, It was so named 
by him tor Gen. Dearborn, now the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the Commonwealth, and so lately the ex- 
cellent, the indefatigable President of the Massa- 
chusetts Herticultural Society. Another new 
kind has also been sent, which he has called the 
Beurre Manning, so named by Dr Van Mons for 
eur exceilent friend Mr Manning. And another 


which he has named Kenrick for the writer of this 
article. 
Besides all these, a few new kinds, unnamed, 


of other species has been received, most of which 
are alive and doing well. 

During these same years of 1834 and 1835, 
other donations have been received from the Lon- 


and munificence and by the especial decision 
the council, to whom our application was referred. 
Most of these are selections of new Flemish 
kinds which have all been proved in the celebrat- 
ed garden of their society at Chiswick, and have 
been noted in their descriptive catalogue of the 
vast collection of fruits which have there been 
congregated from all countries, to the date of the 
volume in 1831. These descriptions are ascribed 
to Mr Robert Thompson, who is the superintend- 
ent of this department, and who is so eminently 
distinguished for his research and knowledge and 
accuracy on these subjects. 

Some few of the kinds which we have thus re- 
ceived, we had indeed received before, from other 
and less sure sources, but were anxious to test 
their genuineness by comparison from these pecu- 
liar sources, which have now become so celebrat- 
ed fer their intelligence and accuracy. 

As to the varieties of apples sent from London, 
they were a few which by particular request were 
selected by Mr Thompson, not from among those 
kinds which succeed best of allin England, but 
as the most celebrated kinds in the more southern 
sections of Europe; these being from the climates 
more congenial with our own during summer. 

These new and rare additions to our list of 
fruits, the result of the years of incessant and un- 
wearied toils of the most scientific cultivators on 
earth, will enable us shortly, as we trust, to make 
from them, a new ard most superior selection, of 
a limited number, adapted to our highly favored 
climate. 

Other donations of a few rare, new and valua- 
ble varieties have also been received from M. Saul, 
an Amateur of Lancaster in the interior of Eng- 
land. From Dr 8. P. Hildreth of Marietta, Ohio, 
and from numerous other sources. 


New kinds of Pears received of Professor Van Mons 
during the years 1834 and 1835. 











1. D’Arenburg *21. Bose D’Ete 

2. D’Amandes Double 22. Brande s St Germain 

3. Bakpeer 23. Bretagne leCour, 2 lbs. 

*4. Belle Alliance delicate to cook. 

*5. Bergamotte Libboten |*24 Calebasse Bauchau 

6. Tardive *25 Marianne 

7. Beurre Beauchainps 26 —— Monstreu 

8. Bonnet *27 Verte 

9, ——— Brouze 28 Capiaumont 

10. Duquesne, very | *29 Capucine Van Mons 
early, very fine 30 Charles Van Mons 


11. ————_ Leutin *31 Charlotte D’Anvers 








*12. ———— Manning 32 Clara 
13 Bezi Blane 33 Colmar Gossart 
*14 ——— CrassanneTar-| 34 Coter Peer 
dive. “35 Crommen Boom 
#45. de Louvain 36 Curtet 
16. ——— du Printemps} 37 Davy 
17. Bois Napoleon 33 Dearborn 
18>Bon Chretien D'Es-| 39 Delbecg 
agne 40 Delices de Charles 
19. Bon Parent 41 ——— de Jodoigne 
20. Bose 42 Dillen 


don Horticultural Society, through the liberality of 











43 Doyenne Louis 66 ‘Louise Bonne Real 


44 Doyenne de Mons "67 Louise ed Prusse 
45 Dumortier 68 Madame Verte 
46 Dundas 69 Maly 

47 Duparrian 70 Marie 

48 Entant Prodige 71 Marie Louise 











49 Figue Extra, not of| 72 Marie Louise (Bis) 
Brance 73 Marie Louise, Nova 
50 Fleur de Neige *74 Napolecn 
51 Fondante des Bois 75 Naver 
52 Fourcroy Bouvier 76 Niel 
53 Gros Bruyn | 77 Oken D'Hiver 
*54 Gros Colmar Van)! 78 Pileau 
Mons, keeps two years| 79 Poire Limon 
55 Henkel. | 80 Quetelet 
56 Henri Yan Mons | 81 Rameau 
57 Henriette | 8&2 Reine des Pays Bas 
58 Hericart, a production| 83 Rouselette de Meester 
of 1834, and worthy its| 54 — Sucre 
name. | 85 Sutin 
59 Innominee 86 Van Mons 


60 Josephine or Jaminette,| 8&7 Santellette 
Sabine of the French. | *88 Serrurier 
61 Jubin 89 Spoelberg (Vicomte ) 
62 Jutte or Buist 90 Spreum 
63 Kenrick 91 Van Assene 
64 Leon le Clerc 92 William. 
65 Louise de Bologna | 93 Wurtemberg 
The numerous varieties d-signated by numbers are 
here omitted. 


List of Fruits received from the London Horticultura, 
Society during the years 1834 and 1835. 
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Garnons 
Glout Morceau 


Pears. 


1 D’Aremberg 30 Grumkower Winter- 
2 D’Amaulis birne 
3 D'Ananas D’Ete 31 Hacon’s Incomparable 
.4 Alpha 32 Hazel 

33 Henri Quatre 


4 
5 Autumn Colmar 
6 
7 














Beurre Beauchamps 34 King Edwards 
Bose 35 Louise Bonne de Jersey 
8 Capiaumont 36 Monarch (Knight's) 
9 Crapaud 37 Ne Plus Meuris 
10 Duquesne 38 Parmentier 
ll —— Duval 39 Passans de Portugal 
12 Easter 40 Passa Tutti 
13. ——— Van Mons 41 Poire Sabine 
14 Bezi Vaet 42 Reine des Poires 
15 Bishop's Thumb 43 Spence 
16 Charles D'Autriche 44 Thomson's 
17 Colmar Neill 45 Tillington 
is Comte Lany 46 Whitfield 
19 Delices D'Hardenpont 47 Winter Crassanne. 
20 Duchesse de Mars 
21 Early Bergamotte Apples. 
22 Famenga 
23 Flemish Beauty Brabant Belle Fleur 
24 Fondante D’Automne | Calville Blanche D'Ete 


Gravyenstein 
Mela Carla 


Fondante Van Mons 
Forme de Delices 
Fourcrvy 

The mode adopted by Mr Manning for saving 
these scions, consisted in cleft grafling part of 
them on thrifty stalks.. But part were preserved 
by crown grafting, which he considers much more 
sure. ‘The scion being prepared for sy licing, by 
being cut sloping, and the top of the stalk being 
sawn ofi,a slit of about an inch leng is made 
from the top of the stalk downwards and the bark 
being raised the scion is inserted between the 
bark and the wood,—and a bandage of matting 
being applied around the stalk, it is covered with 
clay or grafting composition. But side grafiing 
Mr Manning has found is still more infallible. 
This is performed in the same manner as in crown 
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grafting, except that it is performed below the sum- 
mit, that the sap may continue cireulating above. 
A cross cut being made in the stalk, and a vertical | 
slit proceeding downwards from this, the bark is 
shaved down from above, and removed, that the 
scion may fit close ; this being inserted and se- 
cured with a bandage, is covered with clay. Some 
of these kinds which were not received till late 
in May and late in June were in a desperate or 
ruined state. Where life existed IT found that in- 
oculating them in thrifty young stocks was the 
most infallible of all modes to save them. The 
buds in this case were taken off from the scion 
with a small thin slip of wood, which occupied 
about one third of its length on the middle section 
beneath the eye. The very tip of the twig was 
transformed to a scion as in splicing and thrust 
downward beneath the bark as in inoculating, and 
bound around with matting and the exposed parts 
of the wound covered either with astring or with 
grafting wax. Manykinds I saved by these last 
modes, for I practised no other.—Gradually the 
top of the stalk was reduced and the whole force 
of the tree transferred to the bud. 

Many of these scions were much dried up or 
shrivelled. These were recovered by steeping in 
fresh water, till the moment they had become sat- 
urated or swollen to the natural size, when they 
were grafted or inoculated without delay. While 
some few required but a few hours, it was abso- 
lutely necessary to steep others for a week or ten 
days. Witiiam Kenrick. 

Newton, July 13, 1835. 





PRESERVATION OF BUTTER, 


Mr Ferss—enpen— 

Dear Sir—Will you inform me which is the 
best kind of salt to be used in making butter >— 
Also how to pulverize rock salt, and oblige yours, 

A Svuescriper. 


By the Editor—There have been some differ- 
ences in opinion expressed by agriculturists and 
economists relative to the kind of salt, which is 
best to be used for preserving butter. John 
Prince, Esq. procured eight samples of different 
sorts to be analysed by Dr Webster, Professor of 
Chemistry of Harvard University, and the kinds 
of salt and the results of their analysis are given 
in the New England Farmer, vol. xi. p. 336. Mr 
Prince draws the following conclusion from the 
process alluded to, viz: 


“After the examination of the different salts 
usually for sale in our market, I trust there need 
be no longer any fear in using them, on account of 
any bad properties they may have been supposed 
to possess; only bearing in ‘mind that they should 
be used by weight, not measure. If for butter J 
have no doubt the fine Liverpool* (or Eastport) is as 
goodas any other, provided the butter be well 
made and thoroughly worked. 

“T have for many years had no other used, till 
the past year I purchased the best Turk’s Island I 
could find, and had it well washed and ground 
fine. We do not perceive the least difference in 
the butter, having used precisely the same weight. 

“ There is no doubt for packing meat and fish 
the coarsest salt should be used, as keeping the 
meat separate and being longer in dissolving.” 





* Some writers inthe New Englaud Farmer had expressed an 
@pinion that Liverpool salt was unwholesome and unfit for use. 


The Silk Cocoonery of Mr Samuel Whitmarsh 
of this town is now in full operation. It is two 
hundred feet in length and two stories in height. 
It is filled with ranges of sliding draws of twine 
lattice work, upon which the worms feed, and 
these are intersected by alleys, so that the build- 
ing has fresh air and light. It is capable of feed- 
ing four or five millions of worms. At the pres- 
ent time he has but about eight hundred thous- 
and. He has them in all the various stages, from 
just out of the egg, to the winding the cocoons. 

It is curious enough to see the almost invisible 
little worms just from an egg, less than half the 
size of a pin head. To notice their expansion 
each successive day, more than doubling them- 
selves in size and increasing in a few weeks from 
the mere mite to the dimensions of a three inch 
corpulent caterpillar. ‘Then to notice their habits 
and instinct and way of taking their food, eating 
in a continued half circle upon the leaf until it is 
all devoured. Again the preparation of winding 
itself up in the cocoon, attaching its two extrem- 
ities to some object and then throwing out its 
threads in every direction until it secludes itself 
within its bosom. 

Mr Whitmarsh does not feed his worms at pres- 
ent upon the Chinese mulberry. The plant is yet 
rare and the growers are anxiousto multiply them 
by laying down all the shoots. From the great 
number under cultivation by various gentlemen 
in this town and the care taken to increase them, 
there is reason to believe the supply will be ade- 
quate to all demands next spring. Mr Whit- 
marsh has some trees three or four feet in height, 
which withstood the severity of last winter un- 
harmed. On some of these trees, the berry is 
now found and great care will be taken to pre- 
serve the seed, so that the precise character of the 
plant propagated from them may be accurately 
known.—Lancaster Journal. 





{For the New England Farmer.) 
Mr FeEssEnDEnN, 

Dear Sin—I have seen several receipts re- 
recently in your useful paper for destroying ticks 
on sheep, but if the following simple remedy is 
tried it will be found more efficacious, than any 
tobacco ablutions which have been recommended 
Catch the sheep and open the wool or the back of 
the neck and down the shoulders and sprinkle in 
about a teaspoonful of Scotch snuff and every tick 
on the sheep will be dead in twentyfour hours. 
As the sheep are now destitute of their fleeces the 
lambs ought to be all caught and snuffed in this 
way, as they will be kept poor by the ticks which 
will now leave their mothers and take to them for 
a warmer shelter. ‘ s. 

Stockbridge, July 11, 1835. 





Recipe for destroying Vermin of all kinds 
which infest Plants, 

Take of black soap (common soft soap) two and 
one half pounds, flour of sulphur, two and one 
half pounds, mushrooms of any kind two pounds, 
water sixteen gallons; divide the water into equal 
parts, put half the water in a cask with the 
svap and mushrooms, after having bruised them : 
little : the other half of the water is to be boiled in a 
kettle with the sulphur enclosed in a bag and fixed 
to the bottom, with a stone or any other weight, 
during the ebullition of about twenty minutes, 
The bag must be stirred about with a stick the 
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the ingredients the effect will be more sensible) ; 
the water that has been thus boiled, must then be 
poured into the cask and daily stirred with a stick, 
until it acquires the highest degree of rankness, 
care being always taken to cover up the cask 
after the water hasbeen stirred. This composi- 
tion is to be sprinkled or injected on the plants 
infested, and it will at the first injection destroy the 
greater part of the insects, but will require fre- 
quent repetitions to destroy those that live under 
ground, especially the ants. ‘Two ounces of nux 
vomica added to the above composition, and boil- 
ed with the sulphur, will render the recipe still 
more effectual, especially when ants are to be de- 
stroyed. From experience I can say that nothing 
I ever tried has proved so efficacious in destroy- 
ing insects, and at the same time it makes the 
plants grow luxuriantly. s. 
Stockbridge, July 11, 1835. 








By the Editor.—We are much obliged by the 
receipt of the above, and the more so on account 
of the efficacy of the prescriptions having been 
tested by the experiments of the gentleman who 
is so good as to communicate them. Further favors 
from the same hand would be gratefully received. 





[From the Essex Register.] 
CULTURE OF SILK. 
Messrs Epirors—I rejoice to observe that 


of Silk, continues tO increase with unabated ar- 
dor, ‘The recent improvements our countrymen 
have introduced in the machinery for its manufac- 
ture, promise to produce almost as much of a rev- 
olution in the art, asdid the noble invention of 
the Cotton Gin in the production of the great 
staple of the South. It appears to be admittted 
now, by every one who has paid any attention to 
the subject, that the soil and climate of the United 
States are as genial to the growth and culture of 
the Silk Worm, as any county in England, I 
might here introduce the fact, that a gentleman 
from England, formerly engaged in the cultivation 
of Hops in that country, recently declared, that 
from his own experience he had found the soil 
and climate of Massachusetts better calculated for 
the production of that important article than his 
native country. Thus we see, Messrs Editors, 
that the natural resources of our own New Eng- 
land are every day being fully developed, and un- 
der such circumstances too, as leave a conviction 
that the knowledge of her capabilities is yet but in 
embryo. 

Many of our citizens, who have given but 
little attention to the subject of the culture of silk 
are not aware of the fact, that more attention was 
paid to this subject before the Revolutionary war, 
4 in this quarter, than has been since. In this town 
in 1764, more than 60 years ago, silk was grown 
and reeled for a profit; and the foundation 
of the trees which afforded the leaves that 
nourished the * insect artizan”—the white mul- 
berry—are now standing and this very year 
yielded healthy scions. I cannot be mistaken 
about this, as{ have it from an aged lady now 
living who gathered the leaves with ber own 
hands, Since that period the silk worm has been 
now and then raised among us for mere novelty, 
in private families; and within the last few years 
several small quantities have been thrown. 

In looking around for a favorable place for lo- 








better to impregnate the water, (by augmenting 





the interest taken in the growth and manufacture . 
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: | 
eating anestablishment for the growth and manu- | 


facture of Silk, I was recently struck with the 
beauty of a small farm of 80 acres near the Col- 
Jege Plain, at the junction of the bounds of Mar- 
blehead, Salem and Lynn, and commonly known 
by the Leggs Hill Farm. It has a good soil, on 
every variety of hill and dale; an abundant sup- 
ply of fresh water, a beautiful fish pond ; and is 
even reached by the tide-water of Forest River. 
I understand this whole establishment inelud- 
inga good dweliing-house, barn and orchard, with 
all the improvements can be bought for about 
$50 an acre. I have no other interest in this 
concern than that which is common to the public ; 
and although there are many places in our vicin- 
ity of great attraction for the prosecution of this 
business, I will venture to assert that, taken togeth- 
er, this has no superior. And then too there is 
something pleasing its location, standing as it does 
on the soil of what may be called three of the 
shire towns of old Essex, and so well calculated, 
as such an establishment would be, to continue 
and strengthen the already strong bonds which 
bind these towns in mutual frieneship and frater- 
nal regard, 

Upon the whole, Messrs Editors, as there have 
been strong suggestions of getting up a Mulberry 
Plantation and Silk establishment, I shall be 
heartily glad to see the example of some of our 
sister counties followed, and a good and efficient 
company established—and that, too, whether its 
works should be located on this charming spot, or 
any other which their wisdom might select. 

MARBLEHEAD. 





CULTIVATION OF SILK, 


It is litthe more than fifty years ago, that an 
Ameiican vessel was seized at Liverpool for hay- 
ing on board eight bales of cotton, it not being 
believed that the article cou'd be produced in 
this country. At present about 600,000 bales are 
carried to the same port. ‘To the culture of this 
article the country owes a great part of its wealth 
and prosperity. Where fifty years ago eight bales of 
of cotton were produced, one million two hundred 
thousand are now produced. If fifty years ago 
aman had ventured to predict that the article of 
cotton would become the grand staple of the 
country and add millions upon millions to its 
wealth, he would have been laughed at as a 
madman, It has lately been predicted that be- 
fore many years are passed, the production of 
silk in this country will equal the production of 
cotton, and we see no reason to question the jus- 
tice of the calculation. 

The cultivation of this article has been com- 
menced by the enterprismg men of the east. 
The soil and climate of New England are 
admirably adapted to its cultivation. Those who 
have thus far engaged in it, have reaped good 
profits, and have every reason to persevere. It 
has been commenced in a part of the country 
where thrift and industry have never failed to 
succeed, It has been commenced under far 
more favorable circumstances than those which 
attended the first cultivation of cotton, It re- 
quires but little labor and the principal part 
of the labor required may be performed by fe- 
males and children. The experiment has thus 
far proved successful and it has been attended 
with a trifling degree of expense. 

Would it not be worth the attention of our 


Long Island farmers? From ‘all that we have 
been enabled to learn, the soil of the island is 
admirably adapted for the cultivation of the mu!- 
jberry. There are certain parts of the island 
where mulberry trees have existed for a long 
number of years, and the luxuriance of their 
growth has been surpassed by that of any other 
tree. The subject is one worthy of their atten- 
|tion. We know that in certain parts of the 
| island, silk has been cultivated—more indeed for 





ithe sake of amusement and curiosity than of 


| . y 
| profit, but with complete success.—.Vew York 
Times. 


{From the New York Farmer.] 
RUTA BAGA. 

Mr Eprror:—As I* have been in the habit of 
cultivating the ruta baga for several years past, 
formerly with but poor success, but latterly unus- 
| Uaily good, and believing it to be one of the most 
| Valuable crops that the grower of wool or the 
| keeper of cattle can cultivate, I beg the liberty of 
| communicating to the public through your paper 

the result of my experiments. 

I formerly have been in the practice of sowing 
|my seed in the latter part of June, and of having 
| the plants to grow too thick on the ground; in 
| consequence of which, I seldom obtained at the 
rate of five hundred bushels per acre; the roots 
| being but small, and the #ps quite too large. 
| My late practice has been to sow my seed in 

some of the last days of May, with Robbins’ pa- 
tent planting machine ; rows as near twentyeight 
inches between as possible, planting the seed once 
in three or four inches; taking care, after the 
plants get sufficiently large, to thin them so that 
they may stand twelve or fourteen inches apart. 
In this mode of planting I have obtained from one 
half acre of land 700 bushels of.roots, the ground 
| being a turf, turned under a few days previous to 
|sowing the seed; soil, sandy loam; sowed on, 
soon after the seed came up, one bushel of plaster 
broadeast. 

The last season, I raised from four acres of 
land four thousand bushels of ruta bagas, the 
account of which stands as follows : 


Dr. 














To use of ground, - - - $16 00 
4 days’ ploughing and harrowing, 8 00 

40 loads barn manure, - - 20 00 

4 bushels plaster, - - - 2 00 
Seed, - - - 2 00 

1 day’s labor, planting, - - 75 

32 do. hoeing and thinning, - 24 00 

20 do. puiling and gathering, - 1500 
$37 75 


Cr, 


3y 4000 bushels ruta bagas, 400 
4 acres of tops, - - 24 
| mai 
$424 00 
87 75 


Net ;rofit, - 336 25 





In the foregoing estimate I have called the 


roots worth ten cents per bushel, a price I consid- 
er them worth to fatten cattle and sheep, and the 
tops six dollars per acre ; 
should feel willing to take for them, 
has been, for some seasons past, to tuke my lambs | 


a price below what I 
My custom 








= —_——_ 
from the ewes some time in the month of Septem- 
ber, and put them into my ruta baga field to wean. 
The lambs trim the tops from the roots, which 
causes them to thrive as fast or faster than while 
taking the milk from the ewes, and prepares 
them for the winter better by far than any other 
feed that I have been in the habit of trying ; and 
they eat the tops from the roots so clean, that it 
supercedes the necessity of cutting with an edged 
tool, 

When the tops are sufficiently eaten off, the 
roots should be pulled out of the ground and per- 
mitted to lie in the sun until the dirt is sufficiently 
dry tg rattle off by handling. No dirt should be 
permitted to go with the roots, if it can be avoided, 
for the dirt fills up the crevices and prevents the 
circulation of air, and causes the roots to heat 
and spoil. Two or three thousand bushels of 
roots may be thrown into acellar together, if dry 
and clear from dirt, and preserved well; while 
one hundred bushels thrown in, in a moist state, 
together with dirt sufficient to prevent the cireula- 
tion of air, will heat and spoil in a short time. 

In raising seed, care should be taken that no 
cabbage, round turnip, or any other root partaking 
its nature, should be permitted to blossom with or 
near the ruta baga, lest the different plants should 
amalgamate and injure the seed. D. T. Buck. 

Lawville, April 13, 1835. 


Look TO THE SOURCES OF INFORMATION.—The 
success of the silk enterprise in this country de- 
pends mainly upon correct information in the 
outset. A wrong start is almost sure to be fol- 
lowed with discouragement and loss, if not total 
abandonment of the object. Hence it is advisa- 
ble to be cautious about following the directions 
given in loose newspaper paragraphs some of 
which are hastily written by editors unacquainted 
with the business, and others copied or rather 
garbled from the writings of practical culturists, — 
An instance of this kind will be sufficient to illus- 
trate the uncertainty of this kind of information. 
Some time since Judge Spencer of Albany, pub- 
lished a valuable letter on the subject of the cul- 
ture of silk, in which he stated that an ounce of 
seed produces about 5000 plants. The editor of 
a New Bedford paper in remarking upon it, bas 
made the judge to say 50,000, which is probably 
multiplying in a ratio which the judge would be 
unwilling to adopt. Should the next copyist add 
another cyher, the product would be truly aston- 
ishing. 

While on this subject we will say that from 
actual computation we have found an ounce of 
mulberry seed to contain 18000 kernels—what 
part will vegetate depends upon the quality of the 
seed and the manner of sowing it.—Silk Culturist. 


Soak your srEp.—The suggestion of a prac- 
tical gentleman in corroboration of our own expe- 
rience on the subject, has satisfied us that mul- 
berry seed ought never to be sown until it has 
, n water blood warm for at least 
It will vegetate quicker, grow 
much greater 


been soaked in 
thirtysix hours. 
more vigorously and ensure a 
number of plants.—Jb. 


ty united effort, the theorist and the practi- 
cal man may accomplish much which neither 
could effect acone. 
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BROOM CORN, 

The cultivation of Broom Corn is carried on to 
a very great extent on some of the alluvial lands 
on the Connecticut river, and in small patches in 
many of the interior towns. ‘lhe towns of Had- 
ley and Hatfield raise large quantities, which are 
manufactured into brooms, and distributed 
throughout the country. The seed is considered 
of about two thirds of the value of oats, and mix- 
ed with corn, makes an excellent provender for 
the fattening either of swine or neat cattle. The 
return of seed is somewhat precarious; but often 
itis abundant, and wi!l more than pay the whole 
expense of cultivation and preparing the crop for 
the market. I have known a case in which 150 
bushels of good seed have been obtained from an 
acre ; and [ have been assured, on good authority, 
of a still larger yield, though this is not frequent- 
ly to be expected. One thousand pounds of broom 
to an acre is a very good crop. It will pay well 
for manuring and good culture. No crop is more 
beautiful than the standing corn when in perfec- 


tion. It frequently attains a height of 12 to 15 
feet. The stalks of the plant are very long and 


hard, and, therefore, rather difficult to load upon a 
cart. They are considered as of no value but for 
manure. ‘The usual practice is to table the corn, 
that is, to cut off the top, or tassel, asthe broom is 
called, about two feet from the top and bending the 
stalks of 2 rows together, lay it down until it is sea- 
soned and fit to be carried in. The remainder of 
the stalks are then burnt ia the spring in the field, 
and some little advantage is derived from the 
ashes. A much better way, it is thought, is, after 
gathering the crop to cut the stalks and lay them 
lengthwise in the rows, and plough them imme li- 
ately under. ‘They will become entirely decom- 
posed by spring. A still better mode is to carry 
them into the eattle and sheep yards, where they 
become incorporated with the manure, and make 
a valuable addition to the compost heap. 

The seed is planted in rows, wide enough apart 
for the plough to pass conveniently between 
them, and dropped in hills about eighteen inches 
from each other. Four or five stalks are consid- 
ered sufficient to remain in a hill—more are some- 
times allowed. The cultivation and manuring is 
more than for Indian corn, It may be manured 
in the hill or by spreading, or in both ways, as you 
have the means of high cultivation, which this 
plant will bear. The stalksare not eaten by cat- 
tle, nor even browsed by them; butI am not cer- 
tain that the leaves would not furnish a good feed 
for young stock, if stripped early, when tender, 
well cured, as the Indian corn blades are cured 
atthe south. What would be the effect of such 
mutilation upon the crop itself, and whether it 
would compensate for the labor, are inquiries 
which I am not able to answer, and in respect to 
which I cannot learn that any experiments have 
been made. It is an important subject for exper- 
iment. As it isat present managed, the plant re- 
turns little to the ground compared with Indian 
corn; and the Hadley and Hatfield farmers are 
obliged to connect with it the fattening of beef to 
a considerable extent, to furnish manure for their 
broom corn. 

It is deemed a good crop when the broom com- 
mands five cents perpound, The price has here- 
tofore been subject to great fluctuations. At one 


time it was the custom for every farmer to make 
up his own brooms, and then to go and sell them 
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where he could., This was bad forall parties. It 
bronght too many competitors into the market ; 
and often unduly depressed the priée, and the buy- 
ers were obliged to put up with an inferior article. 
Now the manufacturing and the growing of broom 
are in different hands; and the farmer, as soon as 
his broom is ready for the market, finds a pur- 
chaser at a steady price; and the manufacturer 
feels that his reputation, and consequently his suc- 
cess, are concerned in the quality of the article 
which he furnishes, ' 

Itis a little remarkable, that notwithstanding the 
extent and importance of this product, for one 
manufacturer within a few miles of me makes 
several hundred thousands of brooms a year, that 
in no book of agriculture in my possession can I 
find any account of the cultivation of this plant, 
not even in that excellent New England work, 
“The Complete Farmer.” The Shakers for a 
long time almost monopolized the raising of the 
plant and the manufacture of brooms; and _ their 
brooms, which, like the other manufactures of 
this industrious community, were always of a su- 
perior quality, usually commanded a high price, 
generally 42 cents or more. Corn brooms are 
now frequently sold from eight to twentyfive 
cents: but many of them are like Pindar’s razors 
“ made to sell,” The Shakers, however, maintain 
the quality of their manufacture. The handles, 
in an unfinished state, are furnished for a cent 
apiece ; the wiring and the tying on are usually 
done by the hundred. The scraping the seed 
fromthe brush is an unpleasant business, and 
often very injurious to the eyes. The manufac- 
ture, where it has been carried on extensively and 
with ample capital, has yielded encouraging 
profits. 

An intelligent and enterprising farmer in my 
n2ighborhood, who last year cultivated three 
acres and one half of broom corn in our alluvial 
meadows, has been kind enough to furnish me a 
detailed account of the expense of cultivating an 
acre, which may be relied on for its exactness, 
but in which the rate of labor is probably over 
estimated by the day. His broom was sold in the 
autumn at eight and one half cents per pound. 
It readily commands this spring 124 cents; had he 
fortunately retained his broom until this time, the 
profits would have been greatly enhanced, while 
the expenses would, of course, have remained 
the same. 

Account of the expenses of cultivating an acre 
of Broom Corn in Deerfield meadows, in the year 
1832, by Mr Alvali Hawkes : 

One ploughing, 12th May, - - $1,25 

Holeing out, one third of a day’s work, 34 


Ten loads of manure, at 75 cents, - 4,50 
Putting manure in the hill, - - 2,00; 
Planting, one day’s work, - - 1,00 
Seed, 4 quarts, at 75 cents per bushel, 10 
Hoeing, first time 34 days, - - 3,00 
do. 2d do. 3 do - 2,50 
do. 3d_ do. 24 ~— do. - 2,50 
Horse and boy to plough for the season, _1,00 
Tabling and cutting, 4 days, - - 4,00 
Gathering, carting, and packing away, 2,50 


$28,68 


The expense of cultivating one acre is $28,68 
cents, the labor being rated at one dollar per day, 
which is more than the actual cost, as I hired my 
laborers by the month, at from six to ten dollars 





per month. The yield was at the rate of 99} 
pounds to the acre. Had all my ground been 
fully stocked, it would have exceeded ten hundred 
pounds per acre. 

The expense of scraping the brush for the seed 
was thirtythree cents per hundred pounds. The 
brush was sold at 84 cents per pound. The crop 
of seed was light and poor; fifty bushels to three 
acres, worth 16 cents per bushel, or $8,33 to an 
acre. 

Summary expense of cultivation of one 


acre as above, - - - 28,68 
Scraping 1000 pounds, - - 3,30 
Board of man 5 days, - - 1,07 
Rent of land, say $16 per acre, - 16,00 

49,05 

Sale of brush, 1000 lbs. at 84 ¢. 85,00 , 
Seed upon one acre, - 8,33 

— 93,33 

Nett profit on one acre, $44,28 


The sale of the brush at 123 cents per pound, 
the present price, would have enhanced the profits 
forty dollars, and made them $84,28. This is 
very remarkable, and certainly affords ample en- 
couragement to labor. That it can be often done 
is not to be expected ; and yet there is nothing 
extraordinary in the process. The uncertainty of 
the seasons is something, and the fluctuations in 
the market prices of broom are great. The 
amount of crop, though large, was not more than 
can usually be commanded by good and gener- 
ous cultivation. Many of our lands, besides the 
alluvial meadows, are capable of producing good 
crops ; and the great yield of 150,bushels of seed to 
the acre mentioned above, with broom, of course, 
in proportion, was produced in one of the most 
rough and rocky towns in the commonwealth, and 
on land which owed everything to good manage- 
ment, I hope the length of these details may be 
excused, H. C.J)—M. Y. Farmer. 

Meadowbanks, 7th May, 1835. 





EFFECTS OF LIGHTNING. 

The following account of a scientific examina- 
tion of the several buildings in this vicinity, in- 
jured by lighting, during the storm of the 13th ult, 
is from the pen ofa practical electrician, (commu- 
nicated to the Boston Traveller,) well known in 
this community, who has been eminently success- 
ful in his researches, and who seems at length to 
have perfected the application of metallie rods to 
the protection of dwellings from damage by 
lightning. It is certainly very remarkable as men- 
tioned below, that of four buildings struck, three 
should have been furnished with the round rod so 
common in most parts of the country. 

“ By request ofa number of'scientific gentlemen 
I proceeded in company with one of them to ex- 
amine the buildings struck by lightning in this vi- 
cinity, on the afternoon of Saturday, June 13. 
The first was the dwelling house of Professor 
Palfrey, at Cambridge. The Professor politely 
accompanied us, and gave all the information re- 
quired. This building had a round lightning rod 
with points at the top, but blunt in the ground. It 
was affixed to the back part of the building. In 
this examination I was satisfied that the discharge 
of lightning, was horizontal, from one cloud to 
another, taking the earth in its course. Passing 
over the points of the rod, it was attracted by 
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them, passed down the rod to the upper part of 
the Jower story; here it left, and struck into the 
building, passing through various parts and rooms 
by the bell wires, which were melted and_ other- 
wise destroyed. It left the house by the front 
door. In one remarkable instance, the lightning 
passed by the side of a door on the bell wire, 
which it melted, spreading the oxide of the wire 
on the plastering in its passage. 

From this building we proceeded to Brighton, 
and examined the meeting house of the Rev. Mr 
Austin. Here ] was again satisfied that the dis- 
charge of lightning was horizontal; being receiv- 
ed on the points of the round rod, it passed down 
the rod tothe side of the building, opposite the 
stove funnel, when it struck into the building, 
taking the stove funnel in its course, and passed 
down on ene of the supporting pillars of the gal- 
lery, and off to the ground on one of the beams 
that supported the floor. 

Some days after, I visited the meeting house 
near the bridge in Braintree, which was struck by 
lightning during the same storm. This house had 
also a round rod, pointed at the top and blunt in 
the ground. Such rods afford but an imperfect 
protection. In this instance, the earth about the 
conductor, was considerably disturbed. About 
ten feet from the ground, near the road, there was 
a perforation in the side of the building, where 
the lightning had passed under the stairway that 
leads to the gallery, and throught the partition te an 
iron brace that supported the stove funnel.’ It then 
appears to have passed on the funnel to another 
brace that was secured to one of the pillars, on 


which it descended, shattering it to pieces. 
The pillar opposite was also a little damag- 


ed; and other trifling injuries appeared about 
the building. 

I have also examined a dwelling house at Brook- 
line, that was considerably damaged by lightning 
atthe same time. This house had no conductor. 
The lightning struck a large tree in front of it, 
which it evidently left and descended on the 
building, 

During this thunder storm, we have three in- 
stances cut of four, where houses having round 
conductors were struck by lightning, and where 
it is evident, the rods afforded but little or no pro- 
tection. The cause to me is very plain. In the 
first place, the number of rods is not sufficient. 
Secondly, they do not present in all directions a 
sufficient attracting power; and thirdly, they are 
in most cases put upon buildings by persons who 
are not familiar with the science of Electricity and 
the operations of lightning; and who of course 
are liable to leave them faulty in many very es- 
sential particulars. 

During thunder storms, there are three different 
discharges of lightning; from the earth to the 
clouds, from the clouds to the earth, and through 
the atmosphere from one cloud to another. These 
latter discharges are more frequent than any other, 
and often take the earth in their course, and were 
by the philosophers of the last century, called re- 
bounding strokes of lightning. To meet these va- 
rious discharges of lightning, we must have con- 
ductors armed at all parts; that is, they should 
present in all directions, an attracting influence, 
by which the electric fluid may be discharged 
gradually and silently, without an explosion. The 
explosion prevented, all harm is prevented. This 
attracting, cr receiving power, as it is more prop- 
erly termed, depends on the points; hence the 





greater the number of points and sharp and rough 
corners, the greater the protecting power. Con- 
ductors should not only be armed with these nu- 
merous points, and should be pointed to the 
ground, but they should be placed upon the most 
exposed parts of the building. This requires the 
judgment of a person acquainted with the opera- 
tions of lightning, and the nature of different 
substances to conductit. Let such rods be placed 
on our buildings, under the direction of an expe- 
rienced electrician, and we shall no more hear of 
lightning’s leaving,the rod and striking into the 
building. 

Certain trifling things have been considered ne- 
cessary for lightning conductors; such as_silver- 
ing the points, pieces of glass to prevent the light- 
ning from entering the building, and surrounding 
the lower extremity of the rod with charcoal, 
These are of no use whatever. That round rods 
with their silver points, their glass fastenings, and 
the lower end surrounded with charcoal, do not 
afford sufficient protection, is evident from the 
fact that a great proportion of the houses struck 
by lightning, are houses professedly protected 
by such rods. ‘That the square rod, with the nu- 
merous points and sharp corners, does most ef- 
fectually protect the building, may be easily 
proved by experiments with an electrical machine 
to the satisfaction of every unprejudiced person. 
Another consideration of some importance in favor 
of these rods, is the fact that, of more than two 
thousand houses thus protected, I have never 
known an instance where the building was in the 
leastinjured. These rods discharge the electric 
fluid without an explosion, and consequently with- 
out harm. A Practica Exvecrrician. 





CURE FOR THE SCAB IN SHEEP. 

I feel a reluctance thus publicly to appear in 
print: and had it not been that the communica- 
tion to which Iam about to allude (I presume) is 
signed with a real name, I might not have troubled 
myself to expose some of its errors, and save my 
brother farmers from loss and disappointment. 
Although I thus write, I could wish more of the 
correspondents of the “ Farmer” would favor its 
readers with their real names, more particularly 
on all practical operations, inasmuch as it would 
give more respectability and weight to their com- 
munications, 

Mercurial Ointment for the Scab on Sheep, is 
almost universally known by Flock Masters in 
Britain, to be a cure for the disease if applied to 
the infected parts, but it is of so objectionable a 
nature, that but comparatively few resort to its 
use ; and however safe Erastus Crafts may speak 
of “its entire efficacy” from his own erperience, I 
can testify that in the moist atmosphere of Eng- 
land, such a free use as he recommends, would 
most certainly produce salivation, and probably 
death ensue. Lest any of the readers of the 
« Farmer” should make a rash use of this violent 
specific, induces me to put them on their guard 
and to recommend if they do use it, that they first 
apply a small portion to the diseased parts, rub- 
bing it in well with the finger; and between the 
shoulders on the centre of the back between the 
pins, rub in well a piece about the size of a_hick- 
ory nut; by so doing it prevents the sheep biting 
or licking the parts anointed, which it will endeay- 
or to do, caused by the irritation produced. If 
the sheep succeeds in getting but a small portion 
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of the ointment, it so irritates the mouth as gen- 
erally to induce cold, and oftentimes worse con- 
sequenees; I have known instances with this use 
of the ointment, produce on the sheep’s back a 
perforation of small holes. On al occasions of 
using Mercurial Ointment, dry weather should be 
selected. Erastus Crafts says “October is the 
best time toapply the ointment.” Jt may suit this 
climate, but in England it would generally be 
thought too late in the year. Before concluding, 
I must advise the readers of the « Genesee Farm- 
er” to be very cautious how they apply this .rem- 
edy to ewes in lamb, for if they are not, they will 
find_the ewes will cast their lambs from the 
effects of Mercurial application. 

It is atrue adage, “ One mend-fanlt is worth 
two find faults,” and by thy permission will act on 
it, and give a recipe-that I have found excellent for 
the cure of scab, and it may be safely used at all 
times and under all circumstances. It is also 
beneficial in destroying lice and ticks on sheep, 
and will not fora length of time leave a stain on 
the wool or carcass, It seems almost unnecessary 
to remark that immediately after shearing is the 
best and most effectual time to dress for scab, it 
being then easily perceived, but it is too often de- 
ferred to a season of the year when it can be at- 
tended to at cost of less valuable time. This de- 
lay causes the disease to spread in the flock and 
when the time does come to endeavor to eflect a 
cure, it may be the trouble is increased ten or more 
times to what it would have been had it been at- 
tended to seasonably. 


Well boil one pound of tobacco in a gallon of 
beef brine or chamber lye, After straining it, 
dissolve one ounce of corrosive sublimate, and add 
to it also half a pint of each spirits of turpentine 
and train oil; to be applied by irritating the dis- 
eased parts and then pouring a portion from a 
bottle through a quill inthe cork, and also by part- 
ing the wool from head to tail and pouring such a 
quantity as may cause some of it to run down the 
sides of the sheep, observing to keep the mixture 
incorporated, which will be effected by often 
shaking the bottle. 

With wishes for an extensive circulation of thy 
paper, T ain thy friend.—J. C. Fuller, in the Gen- 
esee Farmer. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE THROAT CURED BY 
A.um.—Powdered alum applied by the finger to 
the part affected, very seldom fails to cure in- 
flammation of the throatin a few days The effi- 
cacy of this remedy, says the author, is as mar- 
vellous as itis rapid. Employed the first, second 
third or fourth day, while there is yet no abscess 
in the tonsils, it arrested all symptoms as it were 
by enchantment: the fever abates, the swelling 
diminishes, the appetite returns and the conval- 
escence is quickly decided and complete. Alum 
had already beén in use for certain disorders 
of the throat in malignant inflammation, for ex- 
ample, then in chronic, but as the greater 
number of practioners remained fixed in the opin- 
ions that it must be dangerous in common inflam- 
mations, its use was notso extensive asit desery- 
ed tobe. By showing that this remedy is as pow- 
erful in simple inflammations as inflammations of 
the tonsils, M. Valpeau hopes that practitioners 
will no longer hesitate to make proof of its effied@ey 
and rescue thereby, hundred of human beings, 
from the grave.—London paper. 
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FARMERS’ WORK FOR JULY. 

Sources OF DISEASE AND FOop FOR Prants,—A 
good and industrious cultivator will attend to making 
the most of such vegetable and animal substances as are 
too ofien suffered to waste away, and instead of becom- 
ing food for plants are converted into poison for ani- 
mals. Anything and everything capable of decompo- 
sition, which remains above ground in that state of de- 
cay in which it smells cisagreeably is not only wasting 
manure, but giving out poison, and rendering the air 
we breathe, not only noisome, but more or less _pesti- 
lential. It isso ordered by a kind Providence that 
sources of disease are indicated by offensive smells or 
effluvia, and if we will not make use of means to coun- 
teract or annihilate the causes, we must suffer the con- 
sequences of breathing a tainted, sickly, deadly mixture 
of faetid gases, instead of the pure oxygen and nitro- 
gen, &c., which constitute the only air, which is fit for 
the purposes of respiration. 

But by what means shall we arrest, or counteract the 
effects of the effluvia, which emanate from animal 
and vegetable decomposition ? We will give you pre- 
scriptions, or recipes from a certain celebrated agricul- 
turist for this purpose : 

In an excellent “ Essay 6n Calcareous Manures, by 
Edmund Ruffin,’ Editor of the Farmer's Register, it is 
recommended to make use of calcareous earth as a rem- 
edy forthe evilsand to secure the benefits of animal 
and vegetable putrefaction. This writer observes that 
“ Calcareous earth, or carbonate of lime, is lime combin- 
with carbonic acid, [formerly called fixed air,] and may 
be converted into pure or quick jime by heat, and quick 
lime by exposure to the air, soon ieturns to its former 
state of calcareous earth. It forms marble, limestone, 
chalk, and shells with very small admixture of other 
substances.’’ * 

* Calcareous earth has power to preserve those ani- 

mal matters, which are most liable to waste, and which 
give to the sense of smell fullevidence when they are 
escaping. Of this astriking example is furnished by 
an experiment, which was made with care and atten- 
tion. ‘The carcass of a cow, that was killed by acci- 
dent in May, was laid on the surface of the earth, and 
covered with about seventy bushels of finely divided 
fossil shells and earth, (mostly silicious) their propor- 
tions being as thirtysix of calcareous to sixtyfour of sili- 
cious earth. After the rains had settled the heap it was 
only six inches thick over the highest part of the car- 
eass. The process of putrefaction was so slow, that 
several weeks passed before it was over, nor was it ever 
so violentas to throw off any effluvia that the calca- 
reous earth did not intercept in its escape, so that no of- 
fensive smell was ever perceived. In October the whole 
heap was carried out and applied to one-sixth of an 
acre of wheat, and the effect pioduced far exceeded 
that of calcareous manure alone, which was applied at 
the same rate on the surrounding land. No such pow- 
eras this experiment indicated (and which 1 have re- 
peated in various modes and always with the like re- 
sults) will be expected from clay. 

“ Quick lime is used to prevent the escape of offen- 
sive effluvia from animal .aatter, but its operation is en- 
tirely different from that of calcareous earth. The 
former effects its object by eating or decomposing the 
animal substance (and nearly destroying it as manure) 
before putrefaction begins. The operation of calca- 
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reous earth is to moderate and retard, byt not to pre- 
vent putrefaction.” * ; 

The same able writer, in chapter xix. p. 62, recom- 
mends calcareous earth‘‘ to preserve putrescent ma- 
nures, and to promote cleanliness and health in towns. ’ 
In this he states as follows: 

‘In the neighborhood of towns, or wherever ‘else 
the carcases of animals or any other animal substances, 
subject to rapid and wasteful fesmentation, can be ob- 
tained in great quantity, all their enriching powers 
might be secured by depositing them between layers of 
marl, or calcareous earth in any other form. On the 
borders of Chowan, immense quantities of herrings are 
often used as manure, when parchasers cannot take off 
the myriads supplied by the seines, A herring is 
buried under each corn hill, and fine crops are made as 
far as this singular mode of manuring isextended. But 
whatever benefits may have been thus derived, the 
sense of smelling, as well as the known chemical pro- 
ducts of the,process of animal putrefaction, make it cer- 
tain that nine-tenths of allthis rich manure, when so 
applied, must be wasted in the air. If those who fortu- 
nately pessess this supply of animal manure would 
cause the fermentation to take place and be completed, 
mixed with and enclosed by marl, in pits of a suitable 
size, they would increase prodigiously both the 
amount and permanency of their acting animal manure, 
besides obtaining the benefit of the calcareous earth 
mixed with it.” 





HIGH GROUND FOR MULBERRY PLANTA- 
TIONS. 

Capt. A Holcomb, of Sterling, Mass., has a fine or- 
chard of mulberry trees 40 years old, upon which he 
is this year feeding his silk worms, which are very 
thriving. Capt. Holcomb’s farm is situated on high 
lands, and the white mulberry and Morus Multicaulis 
have withstood the severity of the last winter extreme, 
ly well, while in low grounds they have been cut off. 





RAIL ROAD FROM BRATTLEBOROUGH TO 

WORCESTER, HARTFORD, AND BOSTON. 

A large and respectable meeting was held at Brattle- 
borough, Vt. on the 14th inst. to take into considera- 
tion the construction of a Rail Road from that place to 
Hartford in Connecticut. Deacon John Holbrook was 
chagen President, C. Chapin, Secretary, and Messrs J. 
C. Holbrook, Charles Chapin, and J. D. Bradley a com- 
mittee of correspondence. A more general meeting 
for the same purpose is proposed to be held next month 
at Springfield, Mass. When the Rail Roads now com- 
pleted and those projected shall go into fu!l operation, 
says the Verrhont Phenix, “ the passage at the present 
rate of travelling on American Rail Roads may be made 
from Brattleborough to New York in twelve hours, or 
by day light !—to Hartfordin 44 hours, or to Boston 
via Springfield and Worcester in 8 or 9 hours at the ex- 
tent, so that we may breakfast at home and «ine in 
Boston, or sup in Newburyport the same day.” 

It is unnecessary to expatiate on the advantages 
which will result from the execution of this project. 
Any man of common sense, and a middling share of 
information must perceive its utility and practicability. 
A Railroad saves time, annihilates space, makes gravity, 
distance and other impediments to transportation scaice- 
ly worth consideration in making out the curren, 
prices of articles in the market, It strengthens and 
brightens the links of social intercourse. By virtue of 
Rail Roads Boston and Brattleborough may shake 
hands ; Worcester and Springfield join our family cir- 





cle ; New York will be our near neighbor, entitled to 
tickets to our concerts and tea-parties. Rail Roads are 
long arms of affection, which enable city and country 
to embrace, and fulfil the great command “ to love one 
another.’ We hereby promise our Brattleborough 
friends that we will make them a mrning call as soon 
as they will give usa Rail Road to ride on. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
FRUITS EXHIBITED. 
Saturday, July 18, 1835. 

Currants.—By S. Whitney—Large white Currants. 

By Thomas Mason, of the Charlestown Vineyard— 
Large Red Currants—also large White Currants. All 
the specimens of currants exhibited today were re- 
markably large and fine. 

Raspberries.—By Mr Mason—.Vew Red Grape Rasp- 
berry, so called. A very large, new and fine variety 
and evidently very productive. 

Gooseberries.—By L. L. F. Warren, from his garden 
in Brighton—Roaring Lion, and a variety of other 
kinds, all large. 

By S. Walker. —Roaring Lion, Whitesmith, Hopley’s 
Globe, Waiting Maid, Lancashire Lad, Top Sawyer. 
The Gooseberries exhibited by Mr Walker were as 
usual very large and fair. 

This fruit has been too much neglected with us. In 
highly cultivated ground very great and profitable crops 
may be produced. Tiley should be planted in a rich 
soil and airy situation, and they do well in the shade. 

The common native Gooseberry is very sweet, and 
differs much from that of Europe,and without doubt 
with the same painsto improve this kind as has been 
used with the European, many native varieties of su- 
perior excellence might be prodnced. 

For the Committee, Wicuiam Kenrice. 





Mr Van Mons’ Donation of Fruits. 

Our readers are referred to the first page of this day’s 
paper for a valuable article by Mr W. Kenrick, rela- 
tive to new and improved varieties of fruits received 
from the above named celebrated horticulturist of Bel- 
gium, who has frequently shown his kindness and re- 
spect to our countrymen and his disposition to oblige 
the cultivators of one of our most valuable products. 





At Winship’s establishment, Brighton, may be seen 
in full bloom, a Yucca Superbum gloriosa, containing 
more than two hundred lily flowers, resembling white 
tulips or lilies, andisa magnificent production. It is 
ten feet in height. 





FANEUIL HALL VEGETABLE MARKET, 
WEDNESDAY, JuLY 22, 1835. 
Our Market is now abundantly supplied with every 











vegetable of the season, and though somewhat later are 
with few exceptions better than usual. Afier what has 
been felt, and seen, and heard of the “ backward spring”’ 
we were led to expect a most beggarly harvest, but 
thanks to our skilful and indefatigable cultivators we 
are agreeably disappointed. 

Beans 75 cts. per busiiel, Peas 75 cts. per bushel, 
Beets 6 cts. a bunch, Carrots 6 cts. per bunch, Cucum- 
bers 25 to 374 a dozen, Cabbages 6 cts.a head, New 
Potatoes $1,25 a bushel, Onions 6 cts. a buneh, Tur- 
nips 6 cts. a bunch, Tomatoes, Scollop Squashes 17 cts. 
a dozen. 

Fruit. Strawberries 25 cts. a box, Cherries 10 cts. a 
quart, Blueberries 12} cts. a quart, Currants 64 cts a 
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quart, Pears $4 a bushel. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET,—Moxnay, Jucy 22, 1835, | 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 

At Market, 650 Beef Cattle, 6 pairs Working Oxen, | 
20 Cows and Calves, 3050 Sheep, and 330 Swine. 
About 120 Beef Cattle, 400 Sheep, and 230 Swine, have | 
been before reported. 200 Beef Cattle and nearly all | 
the Swine remain unsold. } 

Prices —Beef Cattle—The Market continues over- | 
stocked. A few choice cattle were taken at 33s—and | 
one or two yokes at something more. We quote prime 
at 31s 6d; good 28sa 30s; thin and small at 22s Gd a 
26s 6d. 

Working Ozen—No sales noticed. | 

Cows and Calves—Sales 13, 14, 17, 22, 25 and $28. 

Sheep—Sales generally were a little better than last 
week, ordinary &s 6d, 9s and 9s 6d ; middling 10s, 10s 6d, | 
lls 3dand 12s; better qualities 12s 9d, 13s, 148 and 14s | 
3d; wethers 13s 6d, 15s, 15s 9d, 16s 6d and 18s. 

Swine—No sales of lots effected; lots were offered 
for less than former prices ; a few were retailed at 5 for 
sows and 6 for barrows, for old, and 6 for sows and 7 for 
barrows, for pigs. 

The 100 head of N. Y. Cattle which were expected 
at market today, were left back in consequence of the 
market being dull and low; 114 more are a]so near by, 
all of which are expected next week. 


THRESHING MACHINE. 
Tue subscriber respectfully offers to the public a new 


which for utility, cheapness and simplicity he can recommend 
to their use. 











MASS, HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
An Adjourned Meeting of this Society will be held a: their 
Hall in Cornhill on Saturday next at 11 oclock, A. M. 
july 22. E. WESTON, Jr. Rec. Sec’y. 


VALUABLE WORK ON FRUITS, 
BLES, SILK, &c. 

Jnst published and for sale by Giro. C. Barrett, THE 
NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST, or an account of the 
MOST VALUBLE VARIETIES OF FRUIT, of all climates, adapted 
to caltivation in the United States, with their history, modes 
of culiure, management, uses, &c., and the CULTURE OF 
SILK; with an Appendix on VEGETABLES, ORNAMENTAL 
Trees and Frowers. By WILLIAM KENRICK. 

A new edition, enlarged and improved. A chabter on 
“ Climate ” another chapter on Modern or Landscape Gardens, 
—also, a Practical Treatise'on Mulberry Plantations, and the 
whole Class of Vegetables being now for the first time added 
and all that relates to them. 

1 vol. 12mo. 420 pages elegantly bound. Price $1. 





VEGETA- 





NOTICE TO FARMERS. 

The Trustees of the Essex Agricultural Society have ex- 
tended the time for claimants to enter their farms for the Pre- 
miums offered by the Society the present year, to the last day 
of July. Any persons willing to have tveir Farms examined 
by the Committee will please to give notice to the Secretary. 
The Trustees are very desirous dimieg proper opportunities, 
to award the very liberal premiums offered on this subject. 

By order of the Trustees. 

JOHN W. PROCTOR, Sec’y. 

Danvers, July 13, 135. 





MAN WANTED. 

One who understands Agriculture sufficiently to direct the 
work of a Farm, keep the accounts, &c. &c. of the same. 
Apply to GEO, C. BARRETT, New England Farmer office. 

july 15, 





- NOTICE. ee 
Subscribers to the New England Farmer can have their 

volumes neatly half bound and lettered by leaving them at 

this office. july #5. 





HORSE RAKE. 
Just received at the Agricultural Warehouse, a few first 
rate Revolving Horse Rakes. 
July 8. 





FARMER WANTED. 


A smart, capable m an to take charge of a small farm in the 
vicinity of Boston, is wanted immediately. Apply to 
July 8. 2t GEO. C, BARRETT 


WANTED 
A man and wife (Americans) to take the charge of a Farm 
of about 500 acres in the State of New York, Near Green 
Bush. The man must be thoroughly acquainted with the va- 
rious branches of business incident to such an establishment, 
and among other qualifications, that of the rearing and man- 
agement of Stock is requisite. The wife will be required to 
manage an extensive dairy. ‘l'o sueh a family, that can pro- 
duce the needful reconnmendations for capacity, industry, 
neatness and sobriety, liberal encourag*ment will be given. 
None others need apply. ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 
June 25, 1835, 6t 4 Court Street. 





Br: 





from the most competent judges. 
rinted recommendatory natices are those of the Hon. Joun 

OwELt and Rev. Henry Cotman. 

New York Farmer, the New England Magazine, the Maine 

Farmer, Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, &c. have given favor- 

able critiques of the Complete Farmer. 


The Editors of the | 


| 


THRESHING MACHINE which he has recently invented, and | 


Among the written and | Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear, . 


We shall subjoin Mr | 


Lowell’s notice, and propose in some future number to publish | 


those of the other gentlemen who have honored the work with 
their approbation. 
“Roxbury, April 6, 1835. 

“ Tfaving perused with attention the Complete Parmer and 
Rural Economist, by Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq. in its first 
edition, and having recently revised it at bis request, prepara- 
tory to a second edition, I am of opinion that it is a valuable 
eompendium and useful work. Those who know that the sei- 
eu.ce of Agriculture is so extensive as to fil} twelve quarto vol- 
umes in the celebrated French work of the Abbe Rozier, and a 
space not less in English works, will not expect in such an a- 
bridgement full details in any one branch of that extensive and 
varied art. But I know of no abridged work in the French or 
English languages which conveys more instruction in so small 
a compass than this work of Mr Fessenden. 

m6 Jouxn LowELv.” 





GROUND PLASTER, 
From the Lubec Manufacturing Co. in casks of 500 Ibs: 
each, constantly on hand and for sale by GEO,.CLARK & 
CO. No. 9, T Wharf. april 8. 


GARDENER WANTED. — 


Wanted an experienced capable Gardener. He must pro- 
duce written testimonials from former employers of his capac- 
ity tonanage a Hotand Green House establishment, and every 








other branch of Gardening, and also of his sobriety and indus | 


try, Liberal wages will be paid. Horticulturists in N. York 
and Philadelphia, are respectfully requested to recommend 
any such Gardener, who may be seeking employment, to the 
subscriber. JOHN LOWELL. 
Broomley Vale, Roxbury, near Boston, June 23, 1835. 
CHERRY STONES WANTED, 
For which a liberal price will be paid. 
of the New Eng and Farmer. 





Appiy at the office 
july 1. 


FARM FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE, 
Anexcellent Farm containing 70 acres, situated in Marlbo 
rough, Mass., with a house and barn theseon,for sale, or would 
be exchanged for property in the city of Boston. For terms 
and particulars inquire of G.C, BARRETT at this office, or 
N. Bb. PROCTOR, Esq. of said Marlborough. 6m 








WANTS A SITUATION AS GARDENER, 


A single man, who is well acquainted with his business in all 
its branches, and who can procure good recommendations from 
his last employers. Enquire at G. C. Barrett’s Agricultural 
Warehouse, Boston. m6 


| 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 


; ROM | To 








The machine, put in operation by a horse and tended by two | Appies, | barrel 350) 500 
men, is capable of threshing grain of all kinds, whether reaped | Beays, white, . | bushel 1 50 1 87 
or mowed, and at the same time separates it from the straw, | BEEF, mess, (new) : . 5 | barre) | 13 00 | 1350 
doing the work of twelve men by the ordinary process per | Cargo, No. 1. - . | 4 11 50] 12.00 
day, withoyt any waste of the grain } prime, ? : 9 00 | 9 5O 

The apparatus by which the machine is put in motion is con- | Beesw ax, (Americ: n) pound 20 | 24 
nected with it, and it is altogether as portable as a horse | RurrerR inspected, No. 1, ‘ie 16 | +. 4) 
wagon. | Cuersr, new milk, . } 4 8| y 

Its simplicity is such that it ean be built or repaired by most | FeatHers, northern, geese, | “4 0; % 
farmers at a small expense. . a southern, geese, | « | gp! 39 

The superiority of the machine over any other of the kind | Frax, American, os }  « | 9} 10 

| now in use, consists mainly in the perfeet manner in which it | FLaxserp, , ’ bushel | 125) 137 
separates the grain froia the head of the sheaf—every grain Fiour, Genesee, . 4. cash barrel | 735) 7 50 
being effectually separated—which in itself is equal to 5 per | Baltimore, Howard street, Ma 700, 712 
cent of the whole quantity threshed. The of passes | * Baltimore, wharf, z ‘ “ 6 87| 700 
through unbroken, but the grain is effectually cleared. As to | Alexandria, . : } 4 700; 700 
its capability of execution, it will thresh out as much grain as | Graty, Cor, northern yellow . |} bushel} 109) 199 
the most active man can handle, and then the cradle into which | southern vellow : ; «© | 100) 107 
it age is frequently not more than half filled. white, — . |; “ | 103},105 

he subscriber has secured Letters Patent for the above in- | Rye, northern, none. }  « 
vention. The machine will soon be ready for exhibition in Barley, ‘ ; Pt ey 
this city, due notice of which will be given, aud rights for | Oats, nor hern,. (prime) Wigs | 7 
States, counties and towns then be disposed of. | Hay, best English, 4 ton 19 50 | 21 00 
June 24. WILLIAM LAIGHTON, | eastern screwed, . ; , i: 16 00} 17 00 
| hard pressed, . : ; Te Wah 17 00 | 20 00 
VALUABLE WORK ON AGRICULTURE. | Honey, . | gallon 37 42 

This Day published by Gro. C. Barrett, THE COM.- | Hors, Ist quality }pound; 13; 
PLETE FARMER AND RURAL ECONOMIST. By T. | 2d quality Diether 
G. Fessenpen. Second edition, revised and improved by the | VAR, Boston, Ist sort, . . : i 2 
Author, with considerabl ¢ additions. i southern, Ist sort, . A 9 10 

es : | LEATHER, siaughter, sole, , » is 19 20 

The first ed‘tion « as published last season, and the sale was | i upper i to 12 14 
rapid beyond precedent for a work of this kind. The present | dry hide, sole, } # | 49 rh 
impreved and stereotyped impression has still higher recom- | i. upper “ 18 w® 
mendations to public patronage, and cannot fail to prove still | Philadelphia, a .1|e@ | @& 29 
more useful to the community of cultivators. } Baltimore, sole... rs 25 37 

This work has met with decided and universal approbation | Lime, best sort, .  . cask 100) 106 


| barrel 20 50) 2100 

















| Navy, mess, . } “ 11600] 1650 
boue, middlings, ° Be: 

Sexps, Herd’s Grass, . ° . bushel | 225) 237 

Red Top, ‘ ‘ ° S.. 75 87 

Red Clover, northern, | pound | 8 9 

White Dutch Honeysuckle,. | «“ | 2% 03 

Six Cocoons,(American) . . | bushel | 200} 300 

| TALLOW, tried, ' ° , ewt. | 750} 800 

Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . | pound! 65 eb) 

American, full blood, washed, | “ | 55 65 

. do. 3-4ths do, wee 50 55 

do, 1-2 do, - } 37 2 

do. 1-4andcommon | “ | 40 » 

Native washed ; ‘ } « | 38 60 

= {Pulledsuperfne, . | “ | 60 65 

Sc | Ist Lambs, ; | 4 | 45 50 

S2i2%d da . . Fs j 33 38 

Sazldsd doa, . . « | @] 2 

4 Ist Spinning, . « | $5 w 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 cts. 

less per Ih. 
———— ee 





| 
| 





| 





PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES. 





Hams, northern, : . jpound} 12] 13 
southern, none, ° eas 

Porx, whole hogs, , " S.- 6 5 
PouLtrRy, . » : Tie 10) 17 
Burrer, (tub) “ 14] 4 

lump ° x 16] 16 
Eeas, ‘ = dozen 15 18 
PorTaTors, |bushel{| 50] 56 
Ciper, | barrel | 3 50} 400 








HOLLIS’ CELEBRATED HORSE LINIMENT, 

For Sprains, Bruises, Wind-Galls, Old Strains, Stiff 
joints, Swelled or Cracked Heels, and for Horses that are 
strained in the\back sinews, wrung in the withers, &c. ; also 
for Glandular swellings of the throat. 

The ingredients which compose this preparation have bec 
carefully selected after many years’ experience, and are some 
of the most successful remedies united, correctly proportioned 
and happily adapted to afford relief in all the above mentioned 
complaints ; the proprietor feels assured that when once this 
article is used, it will be preferred to any other, as it is decia- 
edly the best and certainly the most convenient article in use. 

N. B. Persons afflicted with Rheumatism, Sprains, Cramp, 
Numbness, Stiffvess, or Weakness in the Joints, will find this 
Liniment a valuable and efficacious remedy. ‘ 

Prepared and sold by THOMAS HOLLIS, Druggist and 
Chemist, No. 30, Union Street, Boston, Mass. 

ic? The Public are requested to observe that each label's 
signed. 

Price for large Bottles one dollar, smal] do. 75 cents, 029 
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WILSCRGGAIN Ss 





(From late Foreign Papers. } 


We have seldom met with a more agreeable 
jeu @esprit than the following, which we copy 
from the Saturday’s Magazine for April 11: 


RURAL CHRONICLE—APRIL. 


Departures.—F or the north : — Frost, Esq. and 
suite, amongst whom we noticed Messrs Wood- 
cock, Fieldfare, Redwing, &c. 

Arrivals,—Early inthe month, Mr and Mrs 
Swallow; family expected to follow soon. N. B. 
Mr and Mrs 8S. go out very little as yet. 

The Messrs Blackbird and Thrush have begun 
to give their annual concert for the season. Their 
respective ladies “are at home.” 

The musical foreigner of distinction, the Sig- 
nor Cuckoo, whose favorite cantatas are so re- 
peatedly encored, is said to be on the lookout for 
lodgings in the neighborhood ; strange stories are 
in circulation respecting a branch of the Sparrow 
family. 

The Widow Nightingale, to her seat in Poplar 
Island. 

The Misses Martin for the season. 

Dr and Mrs Rook have made great progress in 
their new dwelling, which is built on the old. site. 

The Wren family, so fainous inthe annals of 
architecture, have lately designed some edifices, 
which show them to be as skiful as ever in that 
admirable art. 


COURT NEWS.—GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY. 

Yesterday, her Serene Highness, Queen Flora, 
held her first drawing room this season, which 
was most numerously attended. The court open- 
ed soon after sun-rise ; Mr Skylark was in attend- 
ance to announce the company. 

The Misses Daisy were the earliest visitors; 
after which the arrivals were constant. 

Messrs Bugle, Broom, Lilac, Orchis, Periwin- 
kle, Ranunculus, Stellaria, &c, &c., all richly and 
tastefully attired. 

The numerous family of the Anemonies paid 
their devoirs early. These elegantes were va- 
riously habited ; some wore rich scarlet boddices, 
others purple and green trains; the Misses A., in 
robes of simple white and green, almost surpass- 
ed in beauty their more splendid relatives. 

The Misses Violet, on their return to the coun- 
try introduced by the Ladies Primrose ; the amia- 
ble and modest appearance of the former was 
much noticed, the costume of each party was 
thought very becoming, and skilfully assorted to 
set off the charms of both. 

The Misses Blue-Bell, wore robes of azure tis- 
sue, and were much admired for the sylph-like 
elegance of their forms. 

The beautiful Germander family, with their 
never-to-be forgotten eyes of heavenly blue, at- 
tracted universal attention. 

The arrival of the Rose family was anxiously 
expected. : 

The Misses Cowslip were presented; it has 
been the fashion to call them the “ pretty rustics ;” 
but they were most graciously received, and the 
delicate propriety of their dress and manners 
much admired. 

The Lady Cardamines, costumes of the finest 
linen. 

Mrs Tulip, body and train of crimson and gold; 
this truly grand dress had a superb effect. 











Messrs Chestnut, Oak, Birch, Lime, &c. &c. 
sported new bright green liveries, of various 
shades. 

Messrs. Blackthorn, Pear, Apple, &c. &e. 
crowded round their sovereign, eager to pay their 
dutiful homage ; they made a magnificent show, 
in rich suits of white, red and green. 

The company were greatly delighted with a 
concert of vocal music from a large party of the 
best performers in the neigheorhood, consisting 
wholly of amateurs. 

The court broke up, having partaken of a few 
drops of a light and eharming beverage, but not 
before the Widow Nightingale, (who had joined 
the performers of the morning,) had been entreat- 
ed to favor the company with a song; the well- 
bred lady instantly complied, and poured upon 
the ears of her delighted auditors one of her 
most heart thrilling melodies. 





Improvement IN Baxine. — Having recently 
noticed, in one of the Philadelphia papers, an ar- 
ticle in reference to an improvement in connexion 
with the Bake House, giving the credit of the in- 
vention to Mr Francis C. Treadwell, of this city, 
in order to satisfy ourselves, we yesterday visited 
his establishment at 114 Beekman st. We are 
now prepared to assert, on the authority of Mr 
Treadwell, that his four ovens, constructed for the 
use of the Anthracite Coal, besides baking as well 
as by the heat from wood, saves at least one half 
of the expense of fuel and labor. But we con- 
sider the lessening of danger from bakers, as to 
fires, a most important consideration in populous 
cities. Constructed as the bakery of Mr 'T. is, 
there is no danger, and it may be considered by 
insurers among their safest risks. Besides, the 
supply of coal being deposited in a vault under 
the street, takes up but little room, and the use of 
it in the ovens is so regulated that no dust or any 
offensive effluvia is ever experienced in the neigh- 
borhood. Thus, the piles of pine wood, requir- 
ing much room, and always a dangerous depot in 
case of fire, are got rid of. —N. Y. Gazette. 





InpeLiuisLe Inx.—If a leaf or stem of ivy be 
broken off, a yellowish milky juice exudes from 
the wounded extremity. After a short exposure 
to the sun it becomes black. This juice when 
applied to linen, forms one of the most perfect 
kinds of indelible ink. It does not fade from age, 
washing, or exposure to any of the chemical agents 
except boiling ether. ‘The poison ivy seems not 
to be equally injurious to all, as many persons will 
come in contact with it, and evenchew the leaves 
with impunity,— Hagerstown Courier. 





Bone Manvure.—This article is making its way 
gradually into farms. Several farmers who have 
tried it on Long Isiand have become satisfied of 
its value. We should be glad to receive from 
those who have used it the result of their experi- 
ments. We shou'd also be glad to communicate 
any information in regard to its use, its applisa- 
tion to various soils &c. that can be furnished to 
us.—Long Island Star. 





{ 
Speck well of your friend—of your enemy say 
nothing. 
Short pleasure long lament. 








DRY GOODS AT REDUCED PRICES. 

The subscriber intending leaving this part of the country for 
the South about the Ist of August next, offers for sale the 
whole of his extensive stock of Foreign and Domestic Goods 
nd lease of the store No. 414 Washington st —and the stock, 
will be sold at very reduced prices at retail until closed, among 
which are the following varieties, viz x— 

Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Athenian Cassimere, Rouen Cas- 
simere, Athenian Camlets, &c. 

4 bales of superior Welch, English and American Flannels. 
Some of them are very superior, and are warranted not te 
shrink in wash ng. 

2 bales of Angola Flannel, an excellent article for summer 
wear. 

1 bale Domet Flannel, 4 do eol’d American do. 

4 docol’d Domets, 

3 cases of superior English Cambric Dimoties, 

1 do. do Furniture Dimoty, 

1 do col’d Poult de Soie Silk, at3s per yd, of an excellent 
uality, 
i Coss Irish Linens of superior quality, 
do English and American Prints, 
do and bales of brown and bleached Shirtings, 
do of white Cambric and Cambrie Muslins, 
do of Bishop Lawns, from 20 cents to 5s 3d per yard, 

1600 ps Nar kin and Canton Straw Carpeting, 

Cases of Taylor’s Persian Spool Cotton, at 3s per dozen, or 
5 cents per spool, wasranted of very superior quality, 

Cases of Spool Cotton at 6d per dozen, 

I case of open work cotton Hose at Is per pair, 

Cases of 4-4 and 6-4 Bobbinet Laces, fm 9d to 5s 3d per yd. 

case Grecian do. superior quality, at 2s per yard, 
1 bale Russia Damask, 6-4 and 8-4—a very durable article 
for Table Cloths, 

2 cases India and English Silk Hakfs. 

2 do col'd Table Cloths, assorted sizes, 

1 do col’d bordered! cotton hdkfs. imitation L. C. at 9d 
each. 
I case Linen hdkfs. 

5 bales Russia Crash, 

3 cases Linen and Cotton Tapes, 1 do. English Pias, 

7 bales of Tickings, assorted qualities—and a great variety 
of other goods, which will be sold in proportion. 

ELIAB STONE BREWER, 
414 Washington street. 


4. do American Sewing Cotton, 


June 3. 








HEIFERS FOR SALE. 


For sale in Roxbury, a pair of Twin Heifers, 3 years old 
next August. They look precisely alike, and are of a fine size. 
Inquire of Col. Wyman, or Mr Fisher, at his Hotel in Roxbury. 

he mother of the above mentioned Heifers was a twin, and 
during twelve years from May 15, 1822, to May, 1833, had 
and raised seventeen calves. . 
june 10. CATHARINE BLANEY, Roxbury. 


SILK COCOONS WANTED. 

The subscriber, encouraged by the late act of the Legisla- 
ture to reel and throw American Silk, wishes to purchase at 
the Agricultural Warehouse in Boston, Silk Cocoons, and will 
pay $3 per bushel for the best, and in proportion for poorer 
ones. {m6] G. C. BARRETT. 

SILVER FIRS, &c. 

Witriam Mann of Bangor, Me. will execute at short no- 
tice orders for Silver Firs, Evergreens, ¥e. well packed and 
in good order, april 8. 














COMPLETE SET OF THE FARMER. 
For sale at this office, one complete set of the New England 
Farmer comprising twelve volumes, neatly aid well bound, 
and perfect. Price $3 25 per volume, cash. Feb, 18. 














THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at 83 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
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{> No paper will he sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 
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